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aid to education fathered by Southerners and al-
most unanimously supported by their colleagues.

Though rotation in office was the rule in the rep-
resentation in the House, the policy of reflecting
Senators was generally followed, and some of them
served long periods. Looking upon themselves as
ambassadors of their States to an unfriendly court,
they were always dignified and often austere. As
time went on, their honesty, old-fashioned courtesy,
and amiable social qualities gained for many the
respect and affectionate esteem of their Northern
colleagues. Many strong friendships sprang up,
and through these personal relationships occasion-
al bits of patronage and items of legislation were
granted. Often, it is said, politicians who were ac-
customed to assail one another in public sought
each other's society and were the best of friends
in private. These Southern men were almost in-
variably a frugal lot who lived from necessity with-
in their salaries and used no questionable means
of increasing their incomes.

The election of Cleveland in 1884 gave to the
South its first real participation in national affairs
for a quarter of a century. Thomas P. Bayard
of Delaware, L. Q. C. Lamar of Mississippi, and
A, H. Garland of Arkansas were chosen for the